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REMARKS. 


Amonc the specimens of type given in this number 
will be found a series of Old Style Ornamented, of 
which the largest size has been for some time favora- 
bly received by printers. The smaller sizes will be 
found equally desirable, and will work excellently 
together. The Two-line Old Style Letter shown on 
page 89 is a standard style which is indispensable in 
offices where old style type is used; and the same 
may be said of the series of Old Style Condensed, on 
page 90, which supplies a want long felt. 

.--In addition to the standing advertisements of 
Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., Thos. W. Price Company, and 
Chas. E. Johnson & Co., which will be found in their 
usual places, we make room in this number for the 
advertisements of the Bullock Printing Press Com- 


pany and of Messrs. Brown & Carver, and to these | 


we invite the reader’s attention. 

The Bullock Press is an established success, and 
the list of the offices in which it is used—as given in 
the advertisement—is the best guarantee that it meets 
the exacting requirements of daily newspapers having 
the largest circulations. 

The Paper Cutting Machines of Messrs. Brown & 
Carver have attained a deservedly high reputation, 
and give the fullest satisfaction in the various estab- 
lishments in Philadelphia where they are employed. 
We can confidently recommend them to the favorable 
consideration of all printers who require first-class 
machines. 

... THE continuation of the series of articles on the 
Press of Philadelphia is unavoidably omitted in this 
number. It will appear in our next issue. 


+o 


AUTOGRAPH OF COLERIDGE. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, 
of Philadelphia, whose collection of autographs is re- 
markable in number, variety, and value, we are ena- 
bled to publish, for the first time, a very interesting 
letter from Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet and 
metaphysician, to his friend George Dyer. It may be 
well to mention a few particulars of the writer. 

8. T. Coleridge, born on October 21, 1772, received his 
education in Christ’s Hospital, London, whence, from 
his talents and superior scholarship, he was elected 
to pass through the University of Cambridge. A dis- 
appointment in love at the age of twenty-one, led him 
to enlist, under a foreign name, in a cavalry regiment; 
but after some months, his family succeeded in pur- 
chasing his discharge. Having quitted the Church of 
England, and become a professed Unitarian, he left 
the University without taking a degree; in riper years, 


he-renounced Dissent, and became a champion of the 
State Church. In Bristol, late in 1794, he met with two 
persons whose influence changed his purpose of going 
to America; these were Mr. Joseph Cottle and Miss 
Sarah Fricker. The former gave him thirty guineas 
for a number of poems, which were published in April, 
| 1796. The latter, who soon became his wife, is men- 
| tioned in his letter to Mr. Dyer. 

Coleridge, having hastily married on very scanty 
means, had a variety of projects—such as authorship, 
lecturing, editing, and tuition—but unfortunately en- 
tered upon a free use of opium, which soon became 
excessive, and was a permanent and costly habit. 
Occasionally he wrote poetry. In the summer of 1797, 
he had written the Ancient Mariner, the first part of 
Christabel, Remorse (the best of his tragedies), and 
the exquisite lyric entitled Love. He went to Ger- 
many for a time; he wrote political articles for a 
| London paper; and—his wife and three children be- 
| coming the guests of Southey, then only struggling, 
but high-principled and industrious—he even found 
| his way to Malta. At last, in 1816, Mr. Gillman, a 
surgeon at Highgate, near London, received him as 
| his guest, and generously entertained him until his 
death, on July 25, 1834, in his sixty-second year. 

Unwilling to write, though fond of study and excel- 
| ling in conversation, in which he grasped the lion’s 
share, Coleridge was eminently thriftless, ever pro- 
| jecting great works. Mr. Cottle has given a list of 
| twenty-eight, in prose and verse, including a His- 
| tory of German Belles Lettres, and a Heroic Poem 
on the Siege of Jerusalem, which Coleridge had pro- 
posed to write before he had reached the age of thirty, 
not one of which was even begun. By the poems 
above mentioned, a noble translation of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, and a periodical called the Friend, he 
will be best known. Volumes of his table-talk—a 
collection of transcendental monologues—have been 
published since his death, and many golden sparkles 
glitter amid the sands. He talked all the time, mostly 
under the influence of opium, during the eighteen 
years he was Mr. Gillman’s guest, and fancied that he 
was conversing. He once asked Lamb, ‘‘Charles, did 
you ever hear me preach?”’ and the reply was, “I 
never heard you do anything else.” 

The letter in Mr. Dreer’s collection is as follows :— 








| My DEAR Sir: 
Intending to return from day to day, I postponed 
writing to you. I will, however, delay it no longer. 
I am anxious and perturbed beyond measure concern- 
| ing my proposed expedition to Scotland—I will pour 
out my heart before you as water. In the Autumn 
of last year, you know, we formed our American 
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Plan, and, with precipitance that aia. credit to our 
hearts rather than heads, fixed on the coming April 
as the time of our embarkation. This following cir- 
cumstances have rendered impracticable—but there 
are other engagements not so dissoluble. In expecta- 
tion of emigrating on the Pantisocratic Plan, I payed 
my addresses to a young lady whom “‘ovx aivecy és¢ 
xaxovoe Oeurs!’? Independently of the Love and Es- 
teem which her Person and polished understanding 
may be supposed to have inspired into a young man, I 
consider myself as under particular Ties of Gratitude 
to her, since in confidence of my Affection she has re- 
jected the addresses of two men, one of them of large 
Fortune—and by her perseverent attachment to me 
disobliged her Relations in a very uncomfortable De- 
gree. Perpetually obliged to resist the entreaties and 
to endure the reproachful admonitions of her Uncle, 
&e., she vainly endeavors to conceal from me how 
heavy her heart is with anxiety, how disquieted by 

“Suspense. To leave her for two or three years would, 
I fear, be sacrificing her health and happiness. In 
short, why should I write circuitously to you? Socom- 
manding are the requests of her Relations, that a short 
Time must decide whether she marries me, whom she 
loves with an affection to the ardor of which my De- 
serts bear no proportion, or a man whom she strongly 
dislikes, in spite of his fortune and solicitous atten- 
tions to her. These peculiar circumstances she had, 
with her usual Delicacy, concealed from me till my 
arrival at Bristol. 

What am I to do with regard to the Earl of Buchan? 
Am I to live in the house with the Erskines? Is this 
a necessary accompaniment of Tutorage? Or could 
I take Lodgings in Edinburgh, or wherever else the 
young Gentlemen are situated? If, as I suppose, these 
questions must be answered in the Negative, do you 
not think it my Duty to decline the offer? 

Southey is exerting his Influence to procure a situa- 
tion in London. Iam now about to write to Scott, at 
the Telegraph office, to know if I can get a Reporter’s 
Place, and on this wait till I can call forth the Exer- 
tions of my Friends. My Subscription work I shall 
be able to bring out by the close of the year. I shall 
clear more than an 100 pounds by it. Besides, Southey 
and I have one or two schemes of coéperation, which 
we will impart to you in London. 

My dear Sir! believe me, my heart beats high with 
gratitude to you. I know you will write to me as a 
Brother. 

Since I have been in Bristol, I have endeavored to 
disseminate Truth by three political Lectures—I be- 
lieve I shall give a fourth. But the opposition of the 
Aristocrats is so furious and determined that I begin 
to fear that the Good I do is not proportionate to the 
Evil I occasion. Mobs and Mayors, Blockheads and 
Brickbats, Placards and Pressgangs have leagued in 
horrible Conspiracy against me. The Democrats are 
as sturdy in the support of me, but their number is 
comparatively small. Two or three uncouth and un- 
brained Automata have threatened my Life—and on 
my last Lecture the Genus infimum were scarcely 
restrained from attacking the house in which the 
‘“‘damn’d Jacobine was jawing away.” 








The first Lecture I was dbinet to publish, i it “air ing 
been confidently asserted that there was Treason in it. 
Written at one sitting, between the hours of twelve at 
night and the Breakfast Time on the day on which 
it was delivered, believe me that no literary Vanity 
prompted me to the printing of it. The reasons which 
compelled me to publish it forbad me to correct it. 
Scott will beg your acceptance of as many copies as 
you may choose to give away. 

Iam glad to see your Book advertised. I have re- 
ceived orders for Ten. Cottle, the Bookseller, has 
sent for them. 

Southey speaks of you with high esteem and nas- 
cent friendship. You will esteem and love him. His 
Genius and acquirements are uncommonly great, yet 
they bear no proportion to his moral Excellence. He 
istruly a man of perpendicular Virtue, a downright up- 
right Republican! He is Christianizing apace. I doubt 
not that I shall present him to you right orthodox in 
the heterodoxy of Unitarianism. 

To Mr. Frend present my most grateful respects. 
God Almighty bless him! 

To Gilbert Wakefield mention my name as of one 
who remembers him respectfully. 

A Pompous Dissenter here says that though he dis- 
approves of the Socinian Rebellion against the divin- 
ity of Christ, he must allow that Dr. Disney is an 
uncommon Character in these days, when the Advo- 
cate for Liberty and Deist are almost synonimous. 
“He is at once, Sir, Theophilus and Philoleutheros !’’ 


em 


There is no date to this letter, and the post-mark is so 
imperfect that it affords no information. But the date 
can be nearly approximated. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, 
who was the first publisher of Coleridge and Southey, 
states that he made their acquaintance through Robert 
Lovell, when all three were full of the idea of estab- 
lishing a Social Colony on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna in Pennsylvania. There was to be a commu- 
nity of property, and all that was selfish was to be 
proscribed. This new state was to be called Pantiso- 
eracy, or a condition of equal rule. The young enthu- 
siasts calculated that only two hours a day would be 
required for the production of absolute necessaries, 
and that, therefore, they would have large leisure to 
read, converse, and even write books. They selected 
their location because the word Susquehanna has a 
‘‘rythmical rotundity of sound!’ The scheme, Uto- 
pian as it was, deprives the experiment of Brook-Farm 
of all claim to originality. 

Cottle further states that he first met Coleridge and 
Southey at the close of 1794; that in order to raise the 
means of going to America, they resolved to give lec- 
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tures in Bristol ; and that the first four, by Coleridge, | 


were delivered before the latter end of February, 1795. 
The letter, which mentions three of these lectures, 
and the intention of giving a fourth, must have been 
written, therefore, before March, 1795. 

George Dyer, to whom Coleridge wrote, was a re- 
markably good scholar, in the days when a thorough | 
knowledge of classical literature was more general | 
than it is now. Educated at Christ’s Hospital (where, | 
many years later, Coleridge, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt 
were also instructed), he passed through the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge with great distinction, and finally | 
settled down in London, in 1792, as a teacher and 
writer. He will best be remembered by his share 
in editing Valpy’s edition of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, in one hundred and forty-one volumes—a | 
very large share, because, with the exception of the | 
Preface, he contributed all that was original in the | 
vast work, which occupied him from 1819 to 1830, Of | 
him, as of John Gay, it might be said that he was | 
‘in wif a man, simplicity a child.”” Talfourd calls 
him ‘‘the guileless and simple-hearted, whose love of 
learning was a passion,’’ and adds, ‘‘his life was an 
Academic Pastoral.’’ Lamb said, ‘“‘ Dyer is goodness 
itself,’’ and spoke of him as “the gall-less and single- | 
minded Dyer.’”’ As he had no knowledge of the 
world, he was naturally consulted by Coleridge, with 
poetical perversity. The lady of whom very affec- 
tionate mention is made in the opening paragraph 
(even to the extent of gallantly saying, in Greek, 
that she is one ‘“‘whom it is not lawful for the bad to 
praise’’), was Miss Sarah Fricker, one of three sis- 
ters, who were then dressmakers in Bristol,—so not | 
‘*milliners in Bath,” as Byron maliciously declared in 
Don Juan. The eldest was then the wife of Robert 
Lovell. Coleridge married the second in October, 
1795, and a few weeks later Southey was wedded to | 
Edith, the youngest. These ladies were well educated, | 
high-principled, and extremely well-looking. 

The Earl of Buchan, in whose family there appears 
to have been some notion of fixing Coleridge as a pri- 
vate tutor, was, Lockhart tells us, ‘‘a person whose 
immense vanity, bordering upon insanity, obscured, 
or rather eclipsed, very considerable talents.’’ His 
younger brothers—Henry and Thomas Erskine—were 
respectively at the head of the bar in Scotland and | 
England at one time. Coleridge never taught any of | 
the family. 

It is not necessary to state who Robert Southey was. 
The contrast, in his social relations, to Coleridge was 
great. The subscription work mentioned was the 
volume of poems by Coleridge published in 1796. 

Coleridge, then strongly leaning to extreme Dis- 
sent and to ultra-liberal principles of social politics— 
what would now be called Fourierism—sent his re- 
membrances to three friends who had like views. 
William Frend, Gilbert Wakefield, and Dr. John Dis- 
ney, each of them considerably his senior, had seve- 
rally resigned valuable church benefices, when they 
found it necessary to oppose Church doctrines, and 
had written—sometimes with a violence which brought 
them under the lash of the law—against abuses in 
Church and State. All were great scholars. Dr. Parr 
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wrote of Wakefield, who was imprisoned for two years 
—1799 to 1801—for seditious libel, ‘‘I shall ever think 
of him as one of the best scholars produced in my own 
country in my own age.’”’ Disney was equally amia- 
ble and learned, worthy of being declared at once a 
lover of God and of liberty. 

The double benediction, over the signature, which 
extended to the writer as well as to the receiver of the 
letter, was often used by Coleridge; it would some- 
times run “‘God bless you, and eke your S. T. C.” 

It is curious to note how talent has abounded, and 
even been hereditary, among the Coleridges as among 
the Kembles and the Sheridans. The father, Rev. John 
Coleridge, was author of a critical Latin grammar, and 
published a translation, with commentary, of part of 
the Book of Judges. Hartley Coleridge, eldest son 
of the poet, was a man of decided genius, whose Poeti- 
cal Remains were edited by his brother Derwent, a 
contributor, with the nom de plume of Davenant Cecil, 
to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, when Macaulay also 
wrote for it, and also the biographer of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed. Coleridge’s only daughter, Sara, 
edited her father’s poems, supplying the preface and 
most of the notes. She married her cousin, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, author, among other works, of an 


| Introduction to th: Study of the Greek Classic Poets. 


Another nephew, William Hart Coleridge, was Bishop 
of Barbadoes from 1824 to 1841. A third, James Duke 
Coleridge, has written some religious books, and Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge, one of the judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench from 1835 to 1858, edited the Quar- 


| terly Review in the interregnum between the retire- 


ment of Gifford and the accession of Lockhart. The 
present Attorney-General of England, Sir John Duke 
Coleridge, is the judge’s son, and may expect to suc- 
ceed to the ermine in due course. He led the defence 
in the famous Tichborne case, and his speech, the de- 
livery of which occupied twenty-five days, caused ‘‘the 
Claimant’”’ to be non-suited. R.S. M. 


—_—___~##<- 


AN ELEGANT VOLUME. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne for 
a copy of the ‘Record of the Proceedings and Cere- 
monies pertaining to the Erection of the Franklin 
Statue in Printing House Square, presented by Albert 
De Groot to the Press and Printers of the City of New 
York.” It isa volume of one hundred and four pages, 
illustrated with a photograph of the statue, and a 
photo-lithographic reproduction of the manuscript of 
Professor Morse’s remarks when he unveiled it. The 
work is not only valuable as a faithful record of an 
occurrence of great interest. Giving, as it does, a 
detailed account of the preliminary arrangements 
and the various steps by which the end in view was 
reached, it ‘‘shows just how the work was done, and 
how other public monuments or memorials may be 
secured.” 

The presentation speech made by Horace Greeley 
on behalf of Captain De Groot, contains a very con- 
cise statement of the circumstances leading to the 
erection of the statue :— 
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A Statue of Franklin was suggested by one of our craft as 
appropriate to be inaugurated in this great city, which has 
become the emporium of American journalism and of Ame- 
rican book-publishing. It seems to be desirable and proper 
that the printers and publishers of the city of New York 
should testify their regard for the man whom we all esteem 
as a patriot, a sage, and the chief honor of our calling, by 
presenting some visible embodiment of him to the admira- 
tion and appreciation of our fellow. citizens. This suggestion 
was made to Captain Albert De Groot, who, as he says, in 
acknowledgment of the many favors he has received from 

the press of this city, resolved himself to be the originator 
* of this statue, and thus the benefactor of our calling. Cap- 
tain De Groot conferred with Mr. Ernst Plassman, a distin- 
guished sculptor of our city, and employed him to put his 
idea into enduring material, which now, in his behalf, I am 
enabled to present to you, gentlemen of the press and of the 
typographic art. I rejoice that this work is, like its subject, 
purely American. It may be that European art is able at 
this stage to have produced a better one—though I think 
not. But, at all events, the production of this is our warrant 
for believing, that if better statues can be created, we have 
by this example—by this achievement—prepared our coun- 
trymen to produce them ina future not distant. I rejoice, 
fellow-citizens, that, while presenting an American Statue 
of an American philosopher, the gift of a public-spirited 
American citizen, we have been assisted in inaugurating 
this statue by that eminent American discoverer who to-day 
is the nearest resemblance to the great and patriotic citizen 
whose memory we all honor. I rejoice that Professor Morse 
—born in that very city of Boston, within rifle-shot of Frank- 
lin’s birth-place and the year after Franklin died, and who 
seems to have been raised up by Providence to be the con- 
tinuer of that great work of which Franklin was the begin- 
ner—I rejoice that he has been spared to meet with us on 
this interesting occasion. This man seems to me to be the 
proper successor of Franklin: the one taught the world how 
to tame the lightning, and the other has taught us how to 
render it most useful as a messenger of intelligence across 
continents and oceans; so that to-day, by the invention of 
Morse, the whole world is placed in instantaneous commu- 
nication, and any interesting event is flashed as by the light- 
ning from one end of the habitable globe to the other. Sol 
may say, fellow-citizens, in honor of Franklin, and I may 
also say in honor of Morse, I present, in behalf of Captain 
De Groot, this statue of our great exemplar to our intelli- 
gent and, I trust, appreciative profession. 


It was fitting that the proceedings and ceremonies 
which honored the press in honoring its most illus- 
trious representative, should be permanently recorded 
in a style fairly exhibiting the excellence to which 
the art of printing has been brought. This has been 
fully accomplished by Messrs. Francis Hart & Co., of 
which firm Mr. DeVinne is the active manager under 
whose personal supervision this truly elegant volume 
was produced. In choice of type, arrangement and 
display of matter, in paper and ink used, and in press- 
work, it is alike unexceptionable. 

An appendix to the Record of Proceedings contains 
several interesting articles relating to the statue and 
to its generous donor, Capt. De Groot ; yet one article, 
entitled ‘‘ Journalism in Franklin’s Time,’’ from the 
New York Herald, should have been excluded on ac- 
count of the numerous and misleading errors it con- 
tains. The most remarkable of these is the statement 
that “the New York Weekly Journal was started by 
John Philip Lengar,’’ and that when ‘‘indicted for 
libeling the government he was defended by Alexan- 
der Hamilton.”’ 





The facts are that the Journal was established by 
John Peter Zenger (November 5, 1733), and published 
by him until his death in 1746, and afterwards by his 
widow and his son. He was not éndicted for libel. The 
grand jury refused to find a bill against him, and the 
peculiar oppression in his case was that he was tried 
upon an “‘Information’’ lodged in court by Attorney- 
General Richard Bradford. Zenger’s celebrated trial 
took place, before Chief Justice De Lancey and Asso- 
ciate Justice Philipse, in August, 1735—more than 
twenty years before Alexander Hamilton was born. 
He was defended by Andrew Hamilton, of Philadel- 
phia, and John Chambers, of New York. The great 
speech which secured his acquittal was made by Mr. 
Hamilton, who, though “laboring under the weight 
of many years and borne down with great infirmities 
of body,’’ went to New York, without a fee, to defend 
the printer who had dared to criticise the government. 
On behalf of Zenger, he admitted and justified the pub- 
lication of the alleged libel, and eloquently asserted the 
rights of the people and the liberty of the press. It is 
strange that the error we have pointed out, relating 
to the boldest of the early New York journals, should 
have been made by the New York Herald; and it is to 
be regretted that so incorrect a statement should be 
perpetuated in the beautiful volume before us. 


——_—— eee — 


ISABELLE’S BIRTH-DAY. 
April 20th, 1872. 

Lapy, when round thee, in bright array, 

Thy children cluster, thou well mayst say, 
“Behold my jewels ;” for all may see 

That they are jewels is owing to thee. 

What didst thou dare, what hast thou done, 

For each fair daughter, for each brave son? 

Now let thy toiling heart take rest; 

For thy children arise, and call thee blest. 

Mrs. ANNA BACHE. 


—_e2o 


LOCATION NO OBSTACLE TO GREATNESS. 

Ir was on a bare rock, surrounded by deep sea, that 
the streets of Tyre were piled up to a dizzy height. 
On that sterile crag were woven the robes of Persian 
satraps and Sicilian tyrants: there were fashioned 
silver bowls and chargers for the banquets of kings: 
and there Pomeranian amber was set in Lydian gold 
to adorn the necks of queens. In the warehouses 
were collected the fine linen of Egypt and the odor- 
ous gums of Arabia; the ivory of India, and the tin 
of Britain. In the port lay fleets of great ships which 
had weathered the storms of the Euxine and the At- 
lantic. Powerful and wealthy colonies in distant 
parts of the world looked up with filial reverence to 
the little island; and despots, who trampled on the 
laws and outraged the feelings of all the nations be- 
tween the Hydaspes and the A®gean, condescended 
to court the population of that busy hive. Ata later 
period, on a dreary bank formed by the soil which the 
Alpine streams swept down to the Adriatic, rose the 
palaces of Venice. Within a space which would not 
have been thought large enough for one of the parks 








of a rude northern baron, were collected riches far 
exceeding those of a northern kingdom. In almost 
every one of the private dwellings which fringed the 
Great Canal were to be seen plate, mirrors, jewelry, 
tapestry, paintings, carving, such as might move the 
envy of the master of Holyrood. In the arsenal 
were munitions of war sufficient to maintain a con- 
test against the whole power of the Ottoman Empire. 
And, before the grandeur of Venice had declined, an- 
other commonwealth, still less favored, if possible, by 
nature, had rapidly risen to a power and opulence 
which the whole civilized world contemplated with 
envy and admiration. On a desolate marsh overhung 
by fogs and exhaling diseases, a marsh where there 
was neither wood nor stone, neither firm earth nor 
drinkable water, a marsh from which the ocean on 
one side and the Rhine on the other were with diffi- 
culty kept out by art, was to be found the most pros- 
perous community in Europe. The wealth which was 
collected within five miles of the Stadthouse of Am- 
sterdam would purchase the fee simple of Scotland.— 
Macaulay. 


eee 


THE PRESS OF PARIS. 


THE Paris correspondent of the London Newspaper 
Press, under date of May 25th, quotes from the Figaro 
the following statistics of the ages of the newspapers 
printed at Paris :— 

Name. Founpgp. Acr. 
Gazette de France Reign of Louis XIII 242 years 
Moniteur Universel....Reign of Louis XVI a 
Journal des Debats....Time of the Consulate. 70 
Constitutionnel é 57 
L’ Univers Temporary Restoration 51 
Echo Agricole ...... ..-Time of the Restoration.... 47 
| ee Reign of Louis Philippe 41 


IB ccvccce einserceeced Second Republic of 1848 
Second Empire 
iid “ 
Messager de Paris..... 
Opinion Nationale 
Monde 
TODS coccceseescccsess 
ee ere 
Avenir National 
Journal de Paris....... 
La Liberté 
Francals.........s000-+ 
Paris Journal 
National........ ofneees 


La Cloche..... piasicace 


Bien Public Third Republic of 1870 
Republique Frangaise. ‘ - 1“ 
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A PRINTER'S ESSAY. 
TO MISS CATHARINE J——, OF UTK. 


An SA now I mean to write 
2U, sweet KT J, 

The girl without a ||, 
The bell of U T K. 


I 1der if you got the 1 
I wrote 2U B4 

I sailed in the RK DA, 
& sent by LN Moore. 


My MT head will scarce conceive 
lealm IDA bright; 

But, 8T miles from U, I must 
M~m— this chance 2 write. 


& 1st, should NE NV U, 
B EZ, mind it not: 

If any friendship show, B sure 
They shall not B forgot. 


But friends and foes alike DK; 
And you may plainly C, 

In every funeral R A, 
Our uncle’s L EG. 


From virtue never DV 8; 
Her influence B9 

Alike induces 10 derness 
Or 40 tude divine. 


& if U cannot cut a 
Or cause an !, 

I hope U’ll puta. 
217%. 


RU for an X ation 2 

My cousin, heart and 8? 
He offers in a J 

A § broad of land. 


He says he loves U 2X8, 
E’er virtuous and Y’s; 
InXLNC U XL 
All others in his I's. 


This SA, until UIC, 
I pray U 2X Q's; 
And not to burn in FIG 
My quaint & wayward muse. 


Now fare U well, dear KT J; 
I trust that U R true: 

When this U C, then can U say 
AnSAIOU? 


ap 
o> 





SIR THOMAS BROWN ON WELSH RABBITS. 
BEING A CONTINUATION OF HIS “‘ INQUIRIES INTO VULGAR AND COMMON ERRORS.”’ 


THE common opinion of the Welsh Rabbit conceits 
that it is a species of Cuniculus indigenous to Wales ; 
of which assertion, if Prescription of time and Nume- 
rosity of assertors were a sufficient Demonstration, we 
might sit down herein as an orthodoxical Truth, nor 
should there need ulterior Disquisition. Pliny dis- 
courseth of it under the Head of De Animalibus Wallie. 
Seneca describeth it as an exosseous Animal, or one of 
the invertebrated or boneless kind. Claudian saith 
that it delighteth to burrow underground in Coal Holes 
and Cyder Cellars. Scaliger affirmeth it to be like to 
the Hyena, incapable of Domitation or taming, for the 
cause that he never heard of one being domesticated 
in a Hutch. Sarenus Sammonicus determineth it to 
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be like unto the Salamander, moist in the third degree, 
and to have a mucous Humidity above and under the 
Epidermis, or outer skin, by virtue whereof it endur- 
eth the Fire for a time. Nor are such conceits held 
by Humane authors only, for the holy Fathers of the 
Church have likewise similarly opinioned. St. Augus- 
tine declareth it to be an unclean Animal, insomuch 
that, like to the Polecat, it is Graveolent, emitting a 
strong Murine, or Micy Effluvium. The Venerable Bede 
averreth that it is Noctiparent, as the Bat or Owl, and 
seldom quitteth its Warrenne until Midnight for food, 
for the reason that, being Coecigenous, or possessing 
no organs of Vision, it loveth Tenebrosity. 

All which notwithstanding, upon strict inquiry, 
we find the Matter controvertible. Diodorus, in his 
Eleventh Book, affirmeth the Welsh Rabbit to be a 
creature of Figment, like unto the Sphinx and Snap- 
Dragon. Mathiolus, in his Comment on Dioscoridgs, 
treateth it not as an Animal, but asa Lark. Seztius, 
a Physitian, saith that, having well digested the mat- 
ter, he was compulsed to reject it; whilest Salmuth, the 
Commentator of Pancirollus, averreth that one Podo- 
caterus, a Cyprian, kept one for Months in a Cage, 
without ever having attained the sight of the remotest 
Manifestation of Vitality. 

Now, besides Authority against it, Experience doth 
in no way confirm the existence of the Welsh Rabbit 
as an Animant Entity. But, contrariwise, the prin- 
ciples of Sense and Reason conspire to asséverate it to 
be, like unto the Myths of Paganism, an Inanimant 
Body, vivificated by the Ignoration and Superstitiosity 
of men. For had they but inquired into the Etymon, 
or true meaning of the name of the Entity in question, 
they would have experienced that it was originally 
merely the Synonyme for a British Dainty, or Cymric 
Scitamentum ; insomuch as it was primitively appel- 
lated ‘‘The Welsh Tid, or Rare Bit;’’ which, by eli- 
sion, becoming Metamorphosed into Ra’bit, was, from 
its Homophony, vulgarly supposed to have respect to 
the Cuniculus rather than to the Scitamentum of Wales. 

Again, the Doctrine of the Existence of the Welsh 
Rabbit as a Vivous Entity, doth in no wise accord with 
the three definitive Confirmators and Tests of things 
dubious, to wit: Experiment, Analysis, and Synthesis. 
And, first, by Experiment. For if we send to Wales for 
one of the Rabbits, vernacular to the Principality, we 
shall discriminate on the attainment of it no Difformity 
in its Organism from that of the Cuniculi vulgar to 
other Countries. And if we then proceed to discoriate 
and exossate the Animal thus attained, or to deprive 
it of both its Skin and Bones, and after to macerate 
the residuary Muscular Fibre into a papparious Pulp, 
we shall experience, upon diffusing the same on an 
Offula tosta, or a thin slice of toast, that so far from 
the concoction partaking in the least of the delectable 
Sapor of the Welsh Scitamentum, it will in no way 
titillate the lingual Papille, but, contrariwise, offer 
inordinate Offence to the Gust. 

And, secondly, by Analysis. If, in the stead of 
sending to Wales, we betake ourselves to any Hostel- 
rie, or place of Cenatory Resort, vicine to Covent Gar- 
den (whereanent they be celebrious for the concoction 
of such like Comestibles, for the Deipnophagi or eater 








of Suppers), and thence provide ourselves with one of 
the Welsh Rare-bits or Scitamenta, whereof we are 
treating, we shall discriminate upon the Dissolution or 
Discerption of its parts, that it consisteth not of any 
Carnal Substance, but simply of a Superstratum of 
some flavous and adipose Edible, which, to the Sense of 
Vision, seemeth like unto the Unguent denominated 
Basilicon, or the Emplastrum appellated Diachylon ; 
whilest to the Sense of Olfaction it beareth an Odour 
that hath an inviting Caseous or Cheesy Fragror, and 
fulfilleth all the conditions and Predicaments of case- 
ous matter or Cheese, which hath undergone the pro- 
cess of Torrefaction ; whereof, indeed, if we submit a 
portion to the Test of the Gust, we shall, from the 
peculiar Sapor appertinent thereto, without Dubita- 
tion, determine it to consist. 

And, thirdly and lastly, by Synthesis. If we pro- 
vide ourselves with about a Selibra or half pound of 
the Cheese entitulated Duplex Glocestrius, or Double 
Gloucester; and then go on to cut the intrinsic case- 
ous Matter into tenuous Segments or Lamine; and, 
positing such Segments within the coquinary com- 
modity distinguished by Culinarians as the FPurnus 
Batavie or Dutch Oven, submit the same to the Fire, 
until, by the action of the Caloric, they become molli- 
fied unto Semiliquidity ; whereupon, if we diffuse the 
caseous fluid on an Offula of Bread, the Superfices 
whereof hath been previously torrified, and then Sea- 
son the same with a slight aspersion of the Sinapine, 
Piperine, and Saline Condiments—or with Mustard, 
Pepper, and Salt—we shall find that the Sapor and 
Fragror thereof differ in no wise from the Gust and 
Odour of the Edible we had pre-attained from the 
Covent Garden Ceenatorium; and, consequentially, 
that the Welsh Rabbit is not, as the Vulgar Pseudo- 
dox conceiteth, a species: of Cuniculus vernacular to 
Wales, but, as was before predicated, simply a Sa- 
voury and Redolent Scitamentum or Rarebit, which 
is much existimated by the Cymri or Welsh people, 
who, from time pretermemorial, have been cognized 
as a Philocaseous, or Cheese-loving, Nation.—Crutk- 
shank’s Comie Almanack. 


——_————_—_$_~—2——————____ 


ONE HUNDRED OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


SEVERAL years ago, Mr. Joseph Sailer, the financial 
editor of the Public Ledger, gave a very interesting 
account of the quantity of matter he had contributed 
to its columns. We here reproduce the article for the 
sake of the curious calculations it contains, and as an 
illustration of the astonishing results, even in bulk 
alone, that follow an editor’s daily labor. Five years 
have passed since the article was written, and, at the 
same rate of production, Mr. Sailer has now nearly 
completed his hundredth volume of ‘‘money markets ”’ 
—which are now addressed daily to more than four 
hundred thousand persons. 

Twenty-seven years ago this day, the first “‘money mar- 
ket” appeared in the columns of the Ledger. It was penned 
by the same hand that writes this paragraph, and the de- 
partment from that day to this has been continuously in 
charge of the same person; and, as an evidence of general 
good health and close application, it may be mentioned that 
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no two successive numbers of the Ledger, in the time men- 
tioned, have been published without matter furnished to that 
department by him. Averaging the department at one col- 
umn per day, gives three hundred and twelve columns per 
year, and as each of these columns of close reading is fully 
equal to five octavo book pages in ordinary book type, we 
have, as the annual product, fifteen hundred and sixty pages, 
and forty-two thousand one hundred and twenty pages in 
twenty-seven years, equal to eighty-four volumes of five hun- 
dred pages each—enough to fill a very respectable book-case. 
Of the quality of this matter we say nothing. Our purpose is 
simply to show how vast a volume of reading may be gathered 
together in a series of years by regular daily contributions of 
even so comparatively small an amount as a single column 
per day. And what of the number of readers of these eighty- 
four volumes? The productions of the most popular author 
in the world have probably not been so favored in this re- 
spect as has the “‘money market” of the Ledger. When this 
department was commenced in the Ledger, on the Ist of 
July, 1840, the edition was about fifteen thousand daily ; and 
allowing five readers to each paper, it was from the begin- 
ning addressed to seventy-five thousand persons daily ; and 
at that rate for the three hundred and twelve publishing 
days of the year, the number was increased to nearly twenty- 
three and a half millions! This was for one year, when the 
circulation of the paper was at the smallest. It has steadily 
increased from that time to the present, and, by the same 
‘rule of five readers to each copy of the paper (many of the 
copies are read by twice that number), there is now a daily 
audience to the teachings of its columns of three hundred 
and fifty thousand persons; which number, multiplied by 
three hundred and twelve publishing days of the year, gives 
over one hundred and nine millions as the readers of its 
contents in one year. Counting the average circulation of 
the Ledger for the last twenty-seven years at fifty thousand 
daily, with an average of five readers to the contents of each 
copy, and we have the immense aggregate of two thousand 
one hundred and six millions! These figures equal the popu- 
lation of the world, and nearly equal the sum of our national 
debt in dollars; but, unlike the volume of that debt, which 
is steadily rolling backward, the circulation and the readers 
of the contents of the Ledger are steadily on the increase. 


—_———————-_ 3 @&>o___—_———_ 


SECRETS OF PRINTING OFFICES. 


THE extension of education which especially marked 
the fifteenth century in Europe had made manuscripts 
very valuable, and some of the earliest specimens of 
printing were sold as manuscripts—a species of extra 
remuneration which the printers were justly entitled 
to reap for a short time, as a repayment for the special 
difficulties under which they labored. The processes 
of what was long termed the art and mystery of 
printing were preserved as a secret, by Gutenberg, 
Fust, and Schoeffer, for a few years (their workmen 
being probably sworn and pledged to secrecy), but 
with no dishonorable intention, as may be inferred 
from the fact that the publications of 1457 contain a 
proud and almost boastful assertion that they were 
manufactured by mechanical means. Jenson was 
dispatched privately by the king of France to study 
the new art; but no greater secrecy is to be presumed 
from this than necessarily attends the introduction 
of any new and useful invention that simplifies the 
manufacture of any article in general demand. From 
time to time certain distinguished typographers have 
endeavored to preserve as secrets some special pro- 
cess, which they considered as giving them particular 





advantages. Thus, it is said that Baskerville would 
not reveal the ingredients of the ink which, in his 
day, was considered remarkable for its blackness, and 
that Ibarra of Spain imitated his example, while Bo- 
doni refused his most honcred visitors admittance 
into one room of his printing-office, in which, it is sup- 
posed, he adopted peculiar methods for pressing sheets. 
Even at the present day some trade secrets are still 
closely guarded, although many things are freely pro- 
claimed. 

Another species of secrecy—that relating to the 
careful supervision of confidential public documents, 
books printed for secret societies, and the authorship 
of articles or pamphlets—has been most honorably 
maintained. When treaties are prematurely published 
in newspapers, the copy is obtained from some leaky 
or venal official, and not from any of the printers who 
set up or work off the original. So, too, where it is 
desirable to conceal the authorship of articles or books, 
this is rarely or never disclosed by a printer who be- 
comes acquainted with it in the exercise of his calling. 

Most honorable to the profession is the story of 
Harding, the printer, who bravely bore imprisonment 
rather than reveal the authorship of the Drapier Let- 
ters ; and the printer sitting in his cell calmly refusing 
the entreaties of his friends must stand in a far nobler 
light than the church magnate and celebrated_ wit, 
who, dressed in the disguise of a low Irish clown, sat 
by listening to the noble refusal and the tender im- 
portunities, only anxious that no word or glance from 
the unfortunate printer should reveal that beneath 
the rough dress of a poor peasant was hidden Dean 
Swift himself, bent solely upon securing his own safety 
at the expense of the printer. Swift cowered before 
the legal danger which Harding boldly confronted; 
and, unequally as the world has allotted the meed of 
fame to the two combatants, the wit and the printer 
both fought the battle for the liberty of the press, 
until the sense of an outraged community released 
the typographer from the peril so nobly encountered. 

Sir Walter Scott’s authorship of the Waverly Novels, 
although known by twenty persons, including a num- 
ber of printers, was so well concealed that the great 
novelist could not, even in his matchless vocabulary, 
find words of praise sufficient to express the sense of 
his grateful acknowledgment and wondering admira- 
tion for the matchless fidelity with which his mystery 
had been preserved. 

In thousands of other instances similar fidelity has 
been exhibited, and it is a part of the professional 
honor of a printer not to disclose wantonly, or from 
venal motives, the secrets of any office in which he is 
employed.— American Encyclopedia of Printing. 


——______+»2____—_ 


A WRITER in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1796 thus 
speaks of the newspapers in America: ‘‘ The newspa- 
pers of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland are unequalled, whether 
considered in respect to wit and humor, entertainment, 
or instruction. Every capital town on the continent 
prints a weekly paper, and several of them one or more 
daily papers.’’ 








MISCELLANEA. 
He Nearly Had Him. 


THE value of confession and its concomitant priestly in- 
terrogation is a very vexed question, but there can be no 
doubt that to be of any moral utility the confession must be 
complete or the examination searching. Novices in the art 
should take warning by the following story: During a class 
meeting held by the Methodist brethren of a Southern 
village, Brother Jones went among the colored portion of 
the congregation. Finding there an old man notorious for 
his endeavor to serve God on the Sabbath and Satan the rest 
of the week, he said, ‘‘ Well, Brother Dick, I’m glad to see 
you here. Haven’t stole any turkeys since I saw you last, 
Brother Dick?” ‘No, no, Bruder Jones, no turkeys.”’ “Nor 
any chickens, Brother Dick?’ ‘No, no, Bruder Jones, no 
chickens.”’ “Thank the Lord, Brother Dick; that’s doing 
well, my brother,” said Brother Jones, !eaving Brother Dick, 
who immediately relieved his overburdened conscience by 
saying to a near neighbor, with an immense sigh of relief, 
“Ef he’d asaid ducks, he’dahad me!” It isasad reflection 
that the pleasure we derive from a good sermon often arises 

~from the fact that the preacher has omitted to mention the 
particular kind of fowl that sits heavy on our conscience. 


Scotch Hymn. 

THERE are blossoms that hae budded, 
Been blighted i’ the cauld, 

An’ lammies that hae perished, 
Because they left the fauld ; 

But cower ye in aneath His wings 
Wha died upon the tree, 

An’ gathers in His bosom 
Helpless weans like you and me. 


In the warld there’s tribulation, 
In the warld there is wae ; 
But the warld it is bonnie, 
For our Father made it sae: 
Then brichten up your armor, 
An’ be happy as ye gang, 
Though your sky be aften clouded, 
It winna be for lang. 


Golden Words. 


But now let me tell you this. If the time comes when you 
must lay down the fiddle and the bow, because your fingers 
are too stiff, and drop the foot-sculls because your arms are 
too weak, and after dazzling awhile with eye-glasses, come 
at last to the undisguised reality of spectacles; if the time 
comes when that fire of life we spoke of has burned so low, 
that where its flames reverberated there is only the sombre 
stain of regret, and where its coals glowed only the white 
ashes that cover the embers of memory—don’t let your heart 
grow cold, and you may carry cheerfulness and love with 
you into the teens of your second century, if you can last so 
long.—HOLMES. 


. Unconsci ble Legislators. 


A HARD hit at the Virginia Legislature of last winter is 
circulating in Richmond. 1t appears-that a party, who had 
his own reasons for making the inquiry, approached a Penn- 
sylvania railroad man, and asked him flatly whether his 
company intended to spend any more money in Richmond. 
**No, sir, no; emphatically no!” was the excited reply. “Why 
not?” “Ili tell you why, sir. The members of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature are gentlemen, sir—perfect gentlemen. 
You don’t have to bribe them but once; but (bringing his 
fist in virtuous indignation down upon the table) these d—d 
scoundrels in Virginia have no more conscience than a hog, 
and you never know when you are done buying them.” 
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Both Sides of a Question. 


In a well-known drinking-house in Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing Shakspearean truisms are prominently displayed as 
mottoes :— 


GOOD WINE IS A GOOD FAMILIAR CREATURE, 
IF IT BE WELL USED. 


EVERY INORDINATE CUP IS UNBLESSED, 
AND THE INGREDIENT IS A DEVIL. 


A Remarkable Baby. 


IT was a peculiarity of this baby to be always cutting 
teeth. Yvhether they never came, or whether they came 
and went away again, is not in evidence; but it had cer- 
tainly cut enough, on the showing of its mother, to make a 
handsome dental provision for the sign of the Bull and 
Mouth. All sorts of objects were impressed for the rubbing 
of its gums, notwithstanding that it always carried, dang- 
ling at its waist (which was immediately under its chin), a 
bone ring, large enough to have represented the rosary of 
a young nun. Knife-handles, umbrella-tops, the heads of 
walking-sticks selected from the stock, the fingers of the 
family, nutmeg-graters, crusts, the handles of doors, and 
the cool knobs on the tops of pokers, were among the com- 
monest instruments indiscriminately applied for the baby’s 
relief. -The amount of electricity that must have been rub- 
bed out of it in a week is not to be calculated. Still its mo- 
ther always said, “It was coming through, and then the 
child would be herself,’ and still it never did come through, 
and the child continued to be somebody else.—DICKENS. 


Ee 


Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

...-AN inquiring hair dresser, who has been to see Romeo 
and Juliet, wishes to be informed whether the “parting” 
which the lady describes as “‘such sweet sorrow,” was in 
the middle or on one side. We are really unable to say with 
any certainty; but the faults of lovers which often lead toa 
parting are generally on both sides. 

..»-PRETTY THOUGHT.—“I would not be a pig,’ sings a 
Dutch poet, “for then I could not eat it.’’ 

\..A BRIGHT little girl having been desired to write a sen- 
tence in which the word ‘“‘carrion” should occur, presented 
the following to her teacher: ‘Bad children often carrion 
in church, when they ought to be quiet.” 

...BEWARE of the boarding-house where you are to be 
“treated as one of the family.”’ 

... BEWARE of cigars that are offered by a’cute smuggler 
in the street. 

... BEWARE of a young lady who calls you by your Chris- 
tian name the first time she meets you. 

... BEWARE of a wife who talks about her ‘‘dear husband” 
and “that beautiful dress” in her sleep. 

...- BEWARE of the man who sells goods below cost—upon 
his honor! 

... THE man who wears a moustache has no right to eat 
vermicelli soup. 


...- TO-MORROW, to-day will be yesterday. 





TO PRINTERS. 


} ae SALE—A Printing Office, complete in all its fixtures, 
and competent to print Posters, Books, Newspapers, 


Magazines, Circulars, Invitation Cards, and everything per- 
taining to a first-class office; one Large Cylinder and one 
Medium Cylinder Press and two Job Presses, all in first-rate 
order; Engine, Boiler, Paper Cutters, Dry Press, &c. &c., 


together with a full stock of Type, &c. Situated in the cen- 
tre of a flourishing city. The office is worth $12,000, but will 
be sold for $10,000, on very easy terms. The most satisfac- 
tory reasons can be given for selling. 
Address COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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OLD STYLE TWO-LINE LETTER. 


TWoO-LINE PEARL OLD STYLE. 25 A—$2.00 


NORTH AMERICAN LETTER FOUNDRY, PHILADELPHIA 


Two-LINE NONPAREIL OLD STYLE. 18 A—$2.00 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIVE JAYNE STREET 


Two-LinE BreviErR OLD St 14 A—$2.65 


PRINTERS’ SU PPLY WAREHOUSE 


Two- G PRIMER OLD ST 14 A—§4.00 


COLLINS AND MW LEESTER 


E Pica OLD Sty 10 A—#4.00 


TOUGH METAL + YP 


E GREAT PRIMER OLD ST 5 A—#4.25 


CASES, STANDS 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Two-LInE PEARL OLD STYLE CONDENSED. 36 A—$2.60 


HUMOROUS SKETCHES OF PROMINENT POLITICAL PERSONAGES 
LAUGHABLE PICTORIAL CARICATURES 


Two-LINE NONPAREIL OLD STYLE CONDENSED 30 A—82.85 


DOMESTIC TRANQUILLITY FRIGHTFULLY DISTURBED 
INDULGENT MOTHER'S DARLINGS 


CONCILIATORY DIPLOMATIC MANEUVERINGS 
CIRCUMLOCUTORY CORRESPONDENCE 


GENTLY SOOTHING SAVAGE BREASTS 
MELTING STRAINS 


Two-Line Pica OLD StTyLe Conv 


LERIC DEBATERS FLOORED 
DOGMATIC PRETENDER 


UNDERS, 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & Co., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well. 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of 
the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 
(full count), ready for use. 





REDUCED PRICE LIST, FEBRUARY, 1872. 





SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. | Serf MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
RULED BILL-HEADS COLORS. are ruted, ut, and put up with the same care 
" | 12 Ib. | 14 Ib. 16 Ib. | 14 Ib. as ee sizes: 





2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold.. $4.40 $5.00 $5.60' $5.50 12 iy 9 | 8 | 6 4 8 te Deny 
4 6 “ “ “* ..| 280; 2.60, 2.90, 2.80 To Cap To me To Cap To Cap| To Cap| (34 Note) 
6 s “ “ “ ..! 1,60! 180 2.00) 190 —— a Ee Gn 
8 ‘“* Long Fold only 1, 25| 140, 1. 60 1.50, $1. 12| ‘81. 40 $1.50 $1.85 | $2.70) $2.25 


4% The above prices are for single 2000. On orders for 10,000 or over, ‘assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 





SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. 10 Ib. Letter. 12 Ib. Letter. 41b, Note. | 5 1b. Note. | 61b. Note. (8 1b. Packet Note. 


Per Ream. . . $2.75 $3.25 $3.75 $1.38 (| $163 (| $1.88 $2.60 


We keep a full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers:— 


IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-OAP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Luvelopes, Printers’ Garis and Blanks, Patent Gags and Direction Fabels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.G& 


_ me —_—— 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


uled Paper for Pooks or Planks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


t@ Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


Printers visiting the city are invited to our new location, even if not wishing to purchase, and examine our 
stock, as well as the facilities for doing work cheaply and well. 


THOMAS W. PRICE COMPANY, 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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f. toe & Company’s 


PATENT 


Rewspaper Addvessing Waking, 





THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, 18 SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG. 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE 
THOUSAND AN HOUR, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or 
injuring the type. ; 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a 
hand-roller, these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus 
until each name in turn has come under the impression lever. 

The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy 
adjustment prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


R. HOE & CO., 
Printing ‘Press, Hachine, aul Saw Manufacturers, 


Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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BROWN & CARVER’S 


IMPROVED 


Paper Cutting Machines. 





The above illustration represents our IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER, for the use of Printers, Book-binders, Card Manufac- 
turers, Paper Box Manufacturers, and others. Its design and movements are entirely new, and its construction is in 
accordance with mechanical science. Every part is well finished, as closely fitted and of as good material as the best 
machinery used in the industrial arts. We claim for it a superiority over all other Paper Cutting Machines in the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

1st. It is heavier, stronger, and better fitted and finished. 

2d. It works quicker and consumes less power. 

3d. It has an improved gauge, by which, without any alteration, the material can be accurately cut to any width up to 
the last half inch, which, in point of economy, is not to be found in any other machine. 

4th. The adjustments of the knife are easier, and the paper is cut with greater accuracy. 

In offering this Paper Cutter to the trade, we have no hesitation in saying that it has no superior, and its equal is not 
in the market. 

We also make a very superior and improved ROTARY CUTTER, with Patent Feed Motion, for Card Manufacturers, 
Book-binders, and others. 


is «a 


Price Gist of Paper Cutting Machines. 


STEAM-POWER. | HAND-MACHINES. 
46 inches 46 inches 
a2 “* i aa 
36 " | 36 “ 
32 - 382 “e 
Re - 29 “ee 


TERMS, THIRTY DAYS. SHIPPING EXPENSES EXTRA. 


BROWN & CARVER, 
Nos. 614, 616 § 618 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 
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PRINTING INK WORKS. 
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Patextep Apait 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


News Ink, for fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy $0.75,1.00,150 | Job Ink, for dry and calender paper, will not 
“ Power Presses (Drum Cyliuder) .15to.20 | Scientific American Ink coccccee ce MO | set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Hand Presses -2,. | American Agriculturist Ink . | Card or Wood Cut Ink...... 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer........ 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 Printers’ Varnish, weak, medium, strong, 30, .40,.50 
Boiled Oil per galion...... 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 
COLORED INKS. 
Yellow (Lemon or Orange) .........1.00, 1.50,2.00 | Mauve, reddish............++ 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
White.. «+50, .75 POSTER INKS. 
ooh BLOWN.» 0000 0000+ 0+ doveecccses 1.00, BOURON 3.00 Ultramarine 
«+ 5.00, 10.00 Gold Size (Brown, Yellow, Orange) 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 Blue, light or dark 
Carmine .........- oo + +-16.00, 32.00 hbbeb6 66 duce eneses cb ccdsecvedece cb nceel 
Ultramarine, fine... eceece «8. x covceee 1 SO 
Bronze Blue......... Wy Tints of all shades..............+4. 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


Light Blue. 
ANALINE INKS. 


PORGIO coccovcccccccccsocced 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Green, deep dark...........+.. Pe, X teens we eees 16,00, 24.00 


ee inde vudendscce sceventeasecssxcatudll Magenta............++++++.5.00, 10.00, 16.00,24.00 | LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISH. 
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THE 


BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS. 


These great Machines continue to grow in favor with publishers of newspapers, who begin to see that 
the days of all Hand-Feed Printing Machines for fast work are numbered, whether for printing one or both 


sides of a sheet; for where is the sense of feeding by hand, when it can be done better by machinery, and 


y THE BULLOCK SELF-FEEDING AND PERFECTING PRESS 


Feeds itself from rolls of paper miles in length, and prints both sides of the sheet at one operation, thus 
saving the whole cost of feeding by hand. 
Twenty-five BULLOCK SELF-FEEDING AND PERFECTING PRESSES are now in operation—some of them 


daily for the past seven years—in the following establishments :— 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
PHILADELPHIA DEMOCRAT = PHILADELPHIA STAR — PHILADELPHIA CITY ITEM 
NEW YORK SUN ME : CHICAGO STAATS ZEITUNG 


BOSTON HERALD ail vy CHICAGO TIMES 


NEW YORK HERALD —__—=——<— = CHICAGO POST 


PITTSBURGH LEADER CINCINNATI VOLKSBLATT MISSOURI REPUBLICAN 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, LONDON, ENG. WEEKLY JOURNAL, LONDON, ENG. 


The But.ocx is the first invention of its kind that was brought into practical and successful use. It is 
entirely original in design, arrangement, and operation, and is not borrowed from English or French inven- 
tions, as some new machines are. As it is, there is nothing abroad or at home that the BULLOCK can borrow, 
being in all respects better than anything there or here. 


The BuLLocx is not only the BEstT but the CHEAPEST Press in the world. For further information, 
Address 
THE BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS C0., 


No. 738 Sansom Street, 
WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS, Manager. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pica OLD STYLE ORNAMENTED. 
Whimsical Waverings of International Xrbitrators 
Interested Sovereigns Impatiently Nwariting the Settlement of their Claims 
fEope Deferred Maketh the Hreart Sick 


GREAT PRIMER OLD STYLE ORNAMENTED. 

Criminal Managerial Cormorants 
Pergigtently Contributing to the Popular Degeneration 
Pemoralizing Dramatié Representations 

| \ \ \ 


DovusB_Le Pica OLp StyLe ORNAMENTED. 10 A, 20 a—$8.10 


Vigilant Reform Watchmen 
Agsiduouy Municipal Finanée Regulators 
Legsening Taxation 


DouBLrE GREAT PrRimeR OLD STYLE ORNAMENTED. 8 A, 15 a—$11.70 


Tonsorial Operative 
Pitiless Epidermis Excoriator 
Capillary Destroyer 


COLLINS & M’ LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 











